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THE USE OF COLOUR 
IN FURNISHINGS 


dae use of colour—strong, pure colour 

in furnishing—has become the fashion, 
but the ill-considered use of this may have 
disastrous results. 


Even an insipid calm is preferable to a 
clash of discordant notes. 


At Heal’s you can see brilliant colour 
applied to furniture. You can see bright 
pottery, gay curtains and carpets. Colour 
used thus, not because it is fashionable, 
but because it is understood and appre- 
ciated. 
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WARNING 


The Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths 
Company have 
: no branch estab- 
: lishments in 
Regent Street, 
' Oxford Street, 
elsewhere; 
: only one address 
—112 Regent 
: Street, London, 
W.L 


HE Tea and Coffee Service, with 
Tray, as illustrated, is an 
entirely hand-made reproduction of 
an antique—Queen Anne period—and 
is representative of a collection on 
view at the Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths Company. 
An Illustrated Catalogue will be 
posted free on request, or articles 
can be sent on approval, carriage 
paid at the Company’s risk. 


THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LZ? 


wll which ts incorporated The Golésmiths Esk? 1701 
' Jewellers to H.M. the King, 


112 REGENT STREET. LONDON, W.1. 
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AN EARLY HEROIC TRAGEDY. 


.AmMonG the several investigations into the 
origin of the heroic tragedy of the seventeenth 
eentury, attention so far has not lighted 
upon an interesting play by a writer, George 
Cartwright, of whom the only thing we 
know is that he lived at Fulham, and was, 
as the title-page to his one dramatic pro- 
‘duction avers, a “gentleman.” Yet ‘The 
Heroick-Lover: or, The Infanta of Spain,’ 
printed in 1661, the year following the 
restoration of Charles II., has many charac- 
teristics that merit our regard, and, not the 
‘least among these, the obvious one that it is 
written in rime. Rimed plays, of course, 
‘existed before ‘Mustapha’ or ‘The Indian 
‘Queen,’ and heroic elements are visible as 
far back as Beaumont and Fletcher, but this 
play connects itself much more intimately 
with the Drawcansir school than by mere 
technical expression alone, and indeed seems 
‘almost, although a closet play—at least, 
‘there are no evidences that it was ever acted 


—a precursor of the dramas of Dryden and 
of Orrery themselves. 

Its scene is Poland, and, like many of the 
early Restoration dramas, it combines with 
a romantic plot a certain amount of his- 
torical reference, mainly in that part which 
deals with the King and the revolt of 
Zorates and of Selucious, reference that is 
intensified by the verses appended at the 
close ‘‘ Upon Hells High-Commission Court, — 
set to judge the King. Jan. 1648 ” and 
‘Upon the horrid, and unheard of Murther, 
of Charles the First....the 30th of Janu. 
1648.” Apart from ‘this. historical parallel, 
however, the rest of the play is romantic and 
heroic. The Prince loves Francina, who is 
beloved by Nonantious, who, in turn, 
heroically kills himself to make way for his 
rival. Francina, however, on Nonantious’ 
death, departs to a nunnery. A similar fate 
befalls Symphrona who loves the brother of 
Francina, Bellarious, for she had believed 
him irredeemably captured by the Turks. 

Into this plot of romantic passion the 
author has infused all that easy psychology 
of conflicting emotions which is one of the 
typical characteristics of the heroic play. 
** Do, or not do,” soliloquises Nonantious :— 
Do, or not do, criminal ev’ry way. 

Of evils, chuse the lesser of the two, 

They are so equal, I know not which to do. 

My love to fair Francina, bids me not; 

My duty to my Prince, can’t be forgot. 

How both, the ballance hold, so just and true, 
That willing both, I know not which to do. 

Act II., se. ii. 
sentiments which exactly parallel the cry of 
Aretus in Orrery’s ‘ Tryphon ’ (Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, 1668) :— 

O Love, O Friendship, and O Fatal Vow ! 

To which shall I pay my Obedience now ? 

or that of Tudor in the same author’s ‘ Henry 

the Fifth ’ (Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1664). Nor 

does the death of Nonantious fail to become 

his life, for, like his younger brothers, the 

heroes of 1664-77, he knew the correct code 

of heroic chivalry. Drawing his dagger, he 

turns to his Prince :— 

Yet ’fore I die, here on my bended knee, 

Do I bequeath Francina, willingly. 

All, all the interest, which I have in her, 

Henceforward do I give, unto vou Sir.... 

I know she is too poor, a gift for you, 

But I can do no more then I can do, 

Since that my life to you, is so suspect, 

Tis fit my Death, shoo’d witness my respect. 

(Stabs himself.) 

Act IV., se. iv. 

Francina, however, as I have indicated, 
refused to be treated as goods and chattels, 
whereupon the proffered crown is given, 
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without explanation, to the Princess Flora 
of Spain, no doubt dragged in for contem- 
porary reasons. In politics, too, this for- 
gotten author anticipates the thoughts of 
ractically every one of his fellow dramatists. 
n this play the Admiral, approached by 
conspirators, bursts out in true Cavalier 
wrath at their proposals :— 
Your Doctrine is of Devils; I fear to name 


- {he words which you have utter’d, without shame. 


That I shoo’d help, for to correct the King, 
Were he the worst, of any living thing ! 
Or were his Royal soul, more black then Hell, 
Far be’t in me, such wickedness shoo’d dwell.... 
To us, who cannot judge ef common things, 
Does not belong, the judgement of great Kings. 
They shoo’d be like stars, seated in the Sky, 
Far from our reach, though seeming near our eye. 
Act II., se. iii. 
In his self-confessed ‘‘ dull rhyming play ” 
of ‘The History of Charles the Eighth of 
France, or, The Invasion of Naples by the 
French’ (Dorset Garden, 1671), Crowne 
said exactly the same :— 
But make him know it is a safer thing 
To blaspheme Heav’n, then to depose a King.... 
Act I., se. i. 
Titles of Kings are Mysteries too high 
Above the reach of ev’ry vulgar Eye. 
Act 1., sc. ii. 
In Cartwright’s ‘The Heroick-Lover ’ we 
have, therefore, an ‘anticipation of the 
regular heroic tragedy the initiation of which 
is generally accredited to Dryden or to 
Orrery. Never acted, as it appears, it was, 
no doubt, in those early years of renewed 
interest in the drama but of meagre dramatic 
production, read, maybe, by Dryden himself 
and certainly by many a lesser follower of 
Dryden’s style. It gives us a new hint, if 
but a slight one, towards an elucidation of 
the origin of the whole heroic species. 
ALLARDYCE Nico, M.A. 
Oxford. 


NOTES ON THE DE GORGES OF 
KNIGHTON GORGES, 
ISLE OF WIGHT, a.p. 1241-1349, 


Tue knightly family of the De Gorges ranks 
among the most distinguished of the early 
nobility of the Isle of Wight. The site where 
the old Manor House of Knighton Gorges 
stood is to be found about midway on the 
steep southern slope of Ashey Down, one of 
a range of lofty chalk.hills running through 
the centre of the Isle of Wight. The tri- 
angular sea-mark on its summit stands some 
400 feet above sea-level. 

An earlier family of repute—the De 
Morvilles—were located here by, or shortly 


before, the commencement of Henry IT,’s: 
reign. William de Morville it is conjectured, 
obtained a grant of the manor from the- 


Crown, but no documentary evidence of 


such grant has been traced. His name ig 
attached to two important island charters of 
1150 and 1161. His descendant Ivo de. 
Morville, Lord of Bradpole, co. Dorset 

Wraxall, co. Somerset, and Knighton, Islo- 
of Wight, died before 1256, the date usually: 
assigned, leaving an only daughter Elena. 
heiress to his large estates. She married! 
Ralph, son of Ivo de Gorges of Tamworth 

co. Warwick. 

Ralph (1) de Gorges. His marriage with. 
the heiress took place before 1241, both 
parties being probably under age. This: 
surmise is based upon the following, entered. 
on - Patent Roll, bearing date Jan. 16,. 
1241 :— 

** Appointment during pleasu 
poke and Joan de to 
lands of Ralph de Gorges and Eleanor his wife,’ 
Cal. Pat. R., 1232-47, p. 243. 

(A reference to Joan de Gorges is found on. 
the Liberate Rolls, May 7, 26 Henry III 
Issues of the Exchequer : “ Pay &c. to Joan, 
wife of Ralph de Gorges, 4 marks to purchase: 
a rcbe and coat.’’) 

In September of the following year is a. 
mandate to the Archbishop of York, on 
‘* to assign as soon as possible to 
and his wife.”’—Cal. Pat. R., 1232-47, p. 323. 

Wiffen, ‘ Historical Memoirs of the 
of Russell,’ i. 136, alludes to an poste 
alliance of Ralph de Gorges with the heiress 
of Foliot of Warleigh, but cites no authority 
for the statement. This story is echoed later: 
by the Rev. George S. Master, ‘Collections. 
for a Parochial History of Wraxall,’ p. 10 
published 1900 :— : 

‘* Sir Ralph de Gorges marrie i i 
Margaret, dnughtes heir 
Warleigh, in Tamerton Foliot, co. Devon and! 
by her, who died in 1239, had issue, &c,” ” 

The Foliot heiress did marry a Ralph de- 
Gorges, but he was of Est Almere, co. Dorset 

who is named later as one of the executors of 
the will of his namesake of Knighton Gorges, 
whose death took place circa 1272, A 
pedigree of the ‘ Gorges of Tamerton Foliot ’ 
is given in Pole’s ‘Devon’ p. 335. Parti- 
culars of the inquisition following on the 
death in 1289 of “Ralph de Gorges de 
Almere ”’ is given in the ‘Calendar of In- 
quisitions,’ ii. 462, published in 1906. He 
died, in 1289, sine prole, and his wife’s name- 
was Margaret, a daughter of Simon de- 
Brionne, vel. Bryon. 
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A lengthened period elapses before any 
further allusion to Ralph is found in the 
public records, but that he might have been 
actively engaged during the interval may be 
inferred from the following:— - 

“©1253. Protection to Ralph de Gorges, Ralph 
de Gorges, knt.....going with the King to 
Gascony, for so long as they are in his service in 
those parts.’’—Cal. Pat. R., 1247-58, p. 231. 

Sir Ralph was one of those attendant on 
the king when he was ‘‘ blocked up,” in the 
year 1263, by the disaffected citizens of 
Bristol. Collinson adds that :— 

“He was a knight and great warrior, and was 
shortly afterwards made governor of Shirebourne 
and Exeter castles. <A grant of 40 marks a year 
at the Exchequer was made to Ralph de Gorges in 
July, 1262, until the King provide for him more 
bountifully in wards and escheats.’’—Cal. Pat.R., 
1258-66, p. 229. 

Grave anxiety as to an invasion of the 
Isle of Wight by the French caused the 
king in the year 1267 
“to appoint our beloved and! faithful servants 
Ralph de Gorges, with others, to well and truly 
guard the aforesaid island.”’—Pat. R., 51 
Henry III., m. 9d. 


“In the year 1270,” Sir Ralph 


p. 29. 

During, or shortly after his return from, the 
Crusade he died, leaving his widow with 
three others—Ralph de Gorges de Almere 
being one—executors of his will (e Rotulo 
Finium, 56 Henry III.). He left issue two 
sons, Ralph the eldest, and John, to whom a 
reference is made at the time of his mother’s 
demise :— 

“Feb. 5,1291. Grant to John, son of Elena de 

Gorges, for the services of the said Elena to the 
King and late Queen in the guardianship of their 
children, the princesses Eleanor and Johanna, of 
a suitable marriage when one falls in.’’—Cal. 
Pat. R., 1281-92, p. 422. 
Lady Elena survived her husband many 
years. Dying in 1291, the royal mandate to 
take possession of her lands bears the date 
Feb. 18, 20 Edward I. (Rot. Fin., m. 12). 
The inquisition was held the same year and 
the jurors say :— 

“Raduliphus de Gorges est filius et proximus 
heres dictz Elenex, defuncti, et est zetatis trigenta 
sex annorum et amplius.’’—Calend. Inq. p.m. (Rec. 
Com., 1806), i. 109. 

Ralph (2) de Gorges, Lord of Braunton, co. 
Devon, Bradpole, co. Dorset, Wraxall, 
co. Somerset, and Knighton, Isle of Wight, 
son and heir, succeeded his father, circa 1271, 
and his mother in 1291. 


He is first mentioned in connexion with 
Isle of Wight records in a plaint relating to - 
the levying of scutage in the eighth year of 
Edward I. This dispute with the Crown: 
he appears to have inherited from his father, . 
upon whom an unjust distraint for a contri- 
bution to an aid for marrying the king’s 
eldest daughter had been levied, 38-39 
Henry III. (Worsley’s ‘ Hist.,’ p. 77). 

He was a knight in 1285 (‘Inq. and Ass. 
re Feudal Aids, Dorset,’ ii. 34), and equalled 
his father in military distinction, taking an 
active and prominent part in the wars of | 
Edward I. An entry on the Close Rolls, . 
12 Edward I., gives the following notification : 
to the Exchequer :— 

“That the King in return for his good service - 
has pardoned Ralph de Gorges 24l. in which he: 
is indebted for the debts of Ralph de Gorges,his. 
father, for the time when he was sheriff of Dorset.’’ 
—Cal. Cl. R., 1279-88, p. 260. 

The nature of the service rendered is not 
specified. Other smaller amounts are re- 
mitted, from time to time, and would thus 
seem to suggest that Sir Ralph was a. 
persona grata to the king. 

From an entry on the Patent Rolls, 
June 24, 1287, it is evident Sir Ralph was . 
actively engaged in the French wars, a 
protection order being granted him “‘ going - 
abroad with the King.”’ 

The death of his mother, Lady Elena, 
occurred early in the twentieth year of 
Edward I.’s reign, and Sir Ralph doing - 
homage in March of that year had seisin of ° 
her estates (Rot. Fin., 20 Edw. I., m. 11). 
A protection order with clause volumus was . 
granted, June 24, 1291, to him “staying 
in Scotland on the King’s service until . 
Christmas” (Cal. Pat. R.,m.1). He was,”’ 
55, ‘“‘Marshal of the King’s army in: 
Gascoigne, 21 Edward I.,”’ and the following - 
year he returned again to those parts, where - 
he attained such favour from the king that 
the following grant was made him, in July 15, 
1294, that 
‘* going to Gascony on the King’s service that if 
anything should happen to him, before his return, 
the exors. of his will shall have free administration - 
of his lands and goods for 3 years after his death 
and also free administration of his mother’s will, . 
whereof he is said to be executor.’’—Cal. Pat. R., 
1292-1301, m. 14. 

Dugdale referring to the aforesaid grant « 
writes 

‘‘But in that year, Charles, brother of the - 
French King, invading Gascoigne with a great 
power laid siege to Risune, where John de Bretania 
was governor, who forsaking his charge, exposed | 
those in the garrison to the mercy of the enemy, . 


| 
| 
“was signed with the Cross, in order for his 
journey to the Holy Land, where he attended and 
shared with Prince Edward the glories of the 
expedition.’’—Hoare, ‘ Hist. of Wilts.,’ vols. ii.-iii. | 
i 
| 
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«amongst which this Ralph being one, was carried 

prisoner to Paris.” 
__JEvidence is supplied in a Close Roll that 
Sir Ralph had already started in September 
on his unfortunate expedition to France 
(Cal. Cl. R., 1288-96, p. 369). He died 
during his captivity abroad; the writ to the 
escheator bears date Portsmouth, May 23. 

“The text is found on the Fine Rolls (25 
Edw. I., m. 13). A closing word “‘ vacat ”’ 

- leads to an inference that the customary writ 
‘was issued in ignorance of the grant made to 
‘Sir Ralph in 1294, and was quashed later 
when it was found, in consequence thereof, 
“that the king had no interest in Ralph’s 
“lands. The year is given as 1296, but if the 
regnal year began on Nov. 16, the date is 

~really May 24, 1297, and since the death took 

lace in France it follows that Sir Ralph had 
bodit dead some little time on May 24. 
Evidence of Sir Ralph’s marriage is 

-supplied in the following assignment of 
dower to his widow :— 

‘©1297, June 27. These lands - Essex] are 

' assigned to Maud, late the wife of Ralph de Gorges, 
as her dower, for a third part of the lands that 
belonged to Ralph by the assent of the exors. of 
the will, &c.’’—Cal. Cl. R., 1296-1302, p. 114. 

* The text of the foregoing deed is of more than 
ordinary importance, since it shows that a 
Ralph de Gorges had died in the year 1297, 

“leaving a widow, surviving-dower being 
-assigned from the de Gorges estates. Now 
this Ralph must be ‘“‘the Marshal,” Lord of 
Knighton Gorges, with wide estates over on 

- the mainland, father of—not identical with— 
“Ralph, Baron Gorges,” who died in 1325. 


From the following excerpta it will be seen 
that Dugdale, with other writers, has con- 
fused two different personages, the dates 
given being also’at variance with the true 
facts, since Ralph ‘‘ the Marshal ’’ died after 
March, 1295-96, and before May, 1297. 
Collinson, ‘Hist. of Somerset,’ 
Wraxall,’ pp. 156-8, writes :— 

“Ralph de Gorges, son and heir of Ralph by 
Elena his wife, was a knight, and 21 Edward I. was 
Marshal of the King’s army in Gascony.”’ 

He goes on to say :— 

‘““2 Edward II., he was summoned to Parlia- 
ment among the Barons and died Nov. 29, 
ee II., leaving issue by his wife Eleanor, 


art. 


G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. iv., 
p. 54, art. ‘ Gorges,’ has :— 

‘* Ralph de Gorges, s. and h. of Ralph de Gorges, 
Gov. of the castles of Shirburn and Exeter and 
sometime Sheriff of. Devon, by Eleanor, dr. and h. 
of John Moreville of Wraxall, co. Som., succ. his 
father 1272....and,.was summoned to Parl. as a 
Baron [Lord Gorges] by writ. He m. Eleanor, 
&c.”’ 


‘The Victoria County History,’ art. 
‘Knighton,’ v. 182, says :— 

‘** John or Ivo de Morville died in 1256, leaving 
a daughter and heir married to Ralph de Gorges. 
She died in 1291-92, leaving a son Ralph, who in 
1305 leased the manor,” &c. ‘‘ The manor seems 
to have reverted to Ralph before 1316. Ra'ph 
(afterwards Sir Ralph) and his wife Eleanor had 
one son Ralph, who died without issue, evidently 
before 1330-31.” 

Joun L. WHITEHEAD. 


Ventnor. 
(To be concluded.’ 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See 12 S. ii. passim; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438.) 


“Tue third Marine Regiment (p. 51), raised on Nov. 19, 1739 (46th Foot), had light yellow 


‘facings to its uniform dress. 
placed on half-pay. 


It was ‘ broke” on Nov. 7, 1748, the officers being then 


The officers whose names appear in the Army List of 1755 (p. 89) as having belonged 
-to this Regiment are seven in number—Burton, Browne, Foulks, Bertles, Spetigue, 
Mompesson, and Medlicott—here spelled Milliquet. 
In 1745, Colonel Lowther was succeeded in the command by Colonel R. Sowle. 


Colonel Lowther’s Regiment of Marines. 


Colonel .. Anthony Lowther (1).. 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert Frazer 
Major Pat. Edmonstone (2) .. 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 
Ensign, 16 Oct. 1704. 
Ensign, 24 April 1708. 
Ensign, 1711. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 
19 Nov. 1739 
28 ditto 
5 Dec. 1739 


(1) Ensign in the Earl of Barrymore’s Regiment of Foot, Jan. 27, 1706. Captain in the Scots 


Fusiliers, Jan. 1, 1708. Major, Rich’s Regiment of Dragoons, July 22, 1715. 
Coldstream Guards, Dec. 20, 1717. 


:and Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Ju'ty 8 1721. Major-General, May, 1745. 


(2) Ensign, 3rd Regiment of Foot Guards, May 2, 1711. 
“Lieutenant-Colonel in Wynyard’s (4th) Marine Regiment, Mar. 24, 1741. 


‘n MS. entry. 


Captain-Lieutenant 
Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel, 


Lieutenant. Sept. 9, 1717. Appointed 
Name spelled “‘ Emonstoun 
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Colonel Lowther’s Regiment of Marines. 


present commissions. 


Dates of their 


Date of their first 
commissions. 


Henry Robinson ee 19 Nov. 1739 Captain, 5 July 1735. 
John Kynaston : 24 ditto From Half Pay. 
Thomas Hinkes .. 26 ditto From Half Pay. 
Captains .. eo William Ryan 29 ditto Ensign, Aug. 1710. 
Rice Gwynne .. 3 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 3 Dec. 1722. 
Charles “Wightwick 5 Dec. 1739 
George Lloyd .. 9 ditto Ensign, 20 Dec. 1722.. 
Captain Lieutenant John Steuart .. 7 - 19 Nov. 1739 
{ John Cockran .. . 20 ditto From Half Pay. 
Ralph Shields .. .. 26 ditto From Half Pay. 
William Venner .. 28 ditto 
John Foulkes (3) ... 80 ditto Ensign, 14 June 1734.. 
First Lieutenants J Osborne Jephson (4) . -. 2 Dee. 1739 Ensign, 26 Aug. 173% 
Peregrine Babet = 4 ditto Ensign, ditto. 
James Brodie .. 7 ditto From Half Pay. 
Samuel Lenard .. 10 ditto 
Alexander Cuming (5) -. 11 ditto 
\ Prestly Methwold = .. 14 ditto 
Thomas Williams (6) .. -. 23 Nov. 1739 
Alexander McNaughton .. 24 ditto 
William Browne (7) .. 25 ditto 
Ashton Bertles (8)  .. 26 ditto 
Richard Barker (9) 27 ditto 


William Tutté(10) |: 28 ditto 
Thomas Irving (11) .. 
Powell . 


Bold Burton (12) ad 
Second Lieutenants { Thomas Hamilton .. -. 26 Jan. 1739-40 
James Downing a .. 27 ditto 
George Gardener 28 ditto 
Thomas Mompesson .. .. 29 ditto “ 
Charles Cannon .. 80 ditto 
George Gordon za .. 381 ditto 
David Kennedy 1 Feb. 1739-40 
John’ Medlicot -- 2 ditto 
Solomon Spetigne (14) 3 ditto 
\ George Cummins (15).. .. 4 ditto 


(3) Captain, April 10, 1741. 
(4) Captain, April 13, 1741. 
5) Captain, May 7, 
{6) Captain, June 34, 174 
(7) First Lieutenant, "Mar. M4, 1741. 
(8) First Lieutenant, April 8, 1741. 
(9) First Lieutenant, April 10, 1741. 

(10) First Lieutenant, April 13, Ak Spelled ‘‘ Tuttie ’ in the MS. entry. 

1) First Lieutenant, May 28, 174 

12) Captain, June 1, 1742. te Bold ” is a possible misprint for “‘ Bald,” i.e. Baldwin. 

(13) First Lieutenant, June 22, 1740. 

(14) ‘‘ Spetigue ” in MS. 8. entry. 

(15) “* Cummings ”’ in the MS. entry. 


The following additional names of officers are given on the interleaf, in MS, :— 


“Also spelled ‘‘ Cummings.” 
Captain-Lieutenant, June 1, 1741. 


Rank. Name. Date of commissions. Date of first commissions. 
Lieut.-Colonel .. Anfhony Harmar (1) .. 1741 — 
Major ire “a Peter Damar .. a -s 2May do. Ensign, 4 May 1706. 
Captain f Mitford .. ry ditto 
ee ** | Bouchier Cole .. re -» 5 Nov. 1741 Ensign, 27 Jan. 1731. 
Charles Carter ee 26 April 1740 
W. Marshall .. 7 May 1741 2nd. Lieul. 17 Oct. 1740. 
Luke Bourke .. - 18 Aug. do. —_—_ 
First Lieutenants Thomas 2) 20 ditto 
Jas. Hill 4 . 21 ditto — 


(1) Fifth son of Wentworth Harmar. 
Lieutenant in Howard’s (24th) Regiment, Dec. 1, 1722 
(2) Spelled “ Wightwrick ” in a second entry. ° 


Charles Hope . 
Alex. Cathcart 


1 June 1742 
2 ditto 


Ensign in Hawley’s (32nd) Regiment, Sept. 29, 171%. 
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Rank. Name. 
¢ Nicholas Lynch > 
J. Foot 
Hugh Mackay (3) : 
James Shorte .. > 
J. Phillips as 
-Second Lieutenants < J. Denniss 2 
J. Vance ‘ 
Joseph Hall .. 
Edward Hosea 
Richard Patey (3) 
\ Vincent Cunningham 


Date of commissions. . Date of first commission, 


-» 21 Jan. 1741 


22 ditto 

-. 18 Aug. do. 

21 ditto 
23 ditto 


ao. 
2 June 1742 
ae 4 ditto . 
5 ditto 

6 ditto 


(3) In Army List of 1755, as on half-pay. 
J. H. Leszie, Lieut. -Col., R.A, (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 


““* Bettum.”—Rabelais (iv. 16) wrote :— 

*“*Peu de chose me retient, que je n’entre en 
Yopinion du bon Heraclitus, affermant guerre 
estre de touts biens pire ; et croye que guerre soit 
en Latin ditte belle, non par antiphrase, ainsi 
comme ont cuidé certains repetasseurs de vieilles 
ferracles Latines, parce qu‘en guerre, gueres de 
beauté ne voyent; mais absolument et simple- 
ment; raison qu’en guerre toute 
-espece de bien et beau, et soit dece toute espece 
-de mal et laidure.”’ 
But what Heraclitus said was, according to 
Lucian (ii. 4), that War is the father of all 
things, not of all good things, IIéA¢euos 
irdvtwv tatip. (See also Plato, ‘Theo- 
-eritus, 179.) As*to the derivation of 
“bellum” on the ‘lucus a non lucendo” 
principle, Forcellini remarks :— 

“ Putat Festus dictum esse a bellius, quia earum 

ropria est dissensio. Alii tradidere bellum 
dictum esse, quia sit minime bellum. Sed hac 
levia sunt.” 
Who were these others ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Dr. Butiter’s ALE. (See ante, p. 107, 
.sub ‘Izaak Walton’s Strawberry.’)—As a 
-correspondent remarks that: ‘‘ None of the 
commentators on the ‘Complete Angler’ 
:seems to be absolutely sure who the Dr. 

Boteler was to whom Walton refers,’’ may 
I point out that in the Tercentenary Edition 
-of that classic work, which I edited for 
Messrs. Bagster & Sons in 1893, the following 
information is given in a footnote to the 
passage (p. 166) :— 

William Boteler, or Butler, an eminent 
but eccentric physician, was born at Ipswich 
‘about 1535, and was educated at Clare Hall, 
‘Cambridge, where he became a Fellow. He was 
-one of the physicians to James I., and is styled by 
Fuller in his ‘ Worthies’ (Suffolk, 67) the 
4@sculapius of his age. He died in January, 1618, 
.and was buried at St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge. 
He invented a medical drink called ‘ Dr. Butler’s 
Ale’ which was sold at certain houses in London 


that had his head for a sign. One of these was 
in Ivy Lane, and another in an alley leading from 
Coleman Street to Basinghall Street. The latter 
is now a noted restaurant, and still’ bears the 
name ‘Dr. Butler’s Head.’ There is a public 
house also with this sign in Telegraph Street, 
Moorgate Street. Dr. Butler is said to have been 
a great humorist, and this, joined to his reputation 
as a physician, would no doubt account for his 
popularity.” 

Since this note appeared in 1893 I have 
come across an old recipe for making this 
famous ale, from which it would seem that 
the prefix ‘‘medicinal”’ is needed. It is 
printed in a curious manual of domestic and 
agricultural information, ‘The Complete 
Family Piece,’ the second edition of which 
was printed in 1737, and “Dr. Butler's 
Purging Ale ”’ is given amongst ‘ Receipts for 
Distilling.’ It runs as follows :— 

“ Take polypody of the Oak and Senna of each 

4 ounces ; of Sarsaparilla 2 ounces ; of Aniseeds 
and Carraway Seeds of each an ounce ; of Scurvy- 
grass half a bushel ; of Agrimony and Maidenhair 
of each a handful. Beat all these easily [i.e. 
gently], and put them all into a coarse canvas 
bag, and hang them in 3 gallons of Ale, and in 
three days you may drink of it.” 
We do not read of any “ passive resisters ”’ 
in those days, but to judge from modern 
standards one would suppose that it needed 
some courage to take a glass of Dr. Butler’s 
ale. Nevertheless, as we are told that the 
beverage had a good sale, we must conclude 
that there were many courageous enough 
to drink it. J. E. Hartine. 


Lonpon INNHOLDERS.—In connexion with 
the list of London Coffee-houses which 
has recently appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ the 
following should prove of interest :— 

“THE CROWN AND SCEPTRE. 

‘Indenture 11, July 1709 between John Drury 
Citizen and Innholder of London assignee of a 
Commission of Bankrupt awarded against John 
Davis. Premises (sold to John Prince) late in the 


| 
| 
| 
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‘tenure of Francis Boteler vintner, and now in | Scotland, then under the seal of the Lord Warden 


occupation of Walter Reddell, Vintner, known by 
‘the sign of the Crown and Scepter (sic) situate on 
‘the west side of St. Martin’s Lane in the p’sh of 
‘St. Martin in the Fields abutting East upon St. 
Martin’s Lane ; West upon a little back Messuage 
-or tenement of s¢ John Drury and Henry Wheatley; 
North upon another tenement of s* John Drury and 
Henry Wheatley; and South upon a lane leading 
to Green Street called New Church-yard Lane or 
England’s Street. 


“THe Buack Butt anp THE Goran. 

‘623 Sep", 1613.—Valentyne Luddington citizen 
‘and Armourer of London assigns to Richard Drury 
citizen and Haberdasher of London all that 
Messuage called The Black Bull in p’sh of St. Peter 
Cornhill and The George in the Parish of St. Peter 
in Cornhill London. 


‘*1632.—William Drury of Colne, Hunts, gent.. 
-assigns to Thomas Hinde Citizen and Innholder of 
London, the tenement or Inn Commonly called 
or known by the name of the Black Bull, 
‘being in the Parish of Saint Peter in Cornhill, 
London. Also the tenement known as The George, 
‘situate in the parish cf Saint Peter in Cornhill, 

ndon.’’ 

I have a note, but do not know the 
authority, that the Bull was formerly partly 
owned by Sir John Russell of Strensham, 
co. Worcester. H. C. D. 


An Earty Avtomosite.—In the late 
Colonel Raikes’s ‘ History of the Honourable 
Artillery Company ’ (vol. i., p. 322) is the 
following mention of one :— 

“On the 15th of May 1759 the Court (of H.A.C.) 
gave leave to Mr. Ladd to make use of the (Bunhill 
Fields) Ground for testing a curious machine 


_ which he had invented to travel without horses— 


which he was unable to try in any field or public 
place without risk of it being injured by the 
rowd.”’ 
R. B. 
Upton. 


“A Hawk.’’—Skeat’s ‘Concise 
Etymological Dictionary,’ after defining 
“eyas’””’ as a nestling, goes on:— 

“ For nias ; by substituting an eyas for a nias.— 
F. niais, a nestling ; Cot. (Cotgrave’s Dictionary). 
He also gives niard, whence faulcon niard, ‘ a nias 
faulcon.’ Cp. Ital. nidiace, or nidaso falcone, ‘ an 
eyase-hawk, a young hawk taken out of her 


mest’; Torriano, &c.’’ 


It may be of interest to quote the following 


. from Ray’s translation (1678) of Willughby’s 


‘Ornithology,’ cp. ix., ‘An Abridgment of 
Some Statutes relating to the Preservation 
of Fowl’ :— 
‘* None shall bear any Hawk of English breed, 
ed a Nyesse (Goshawk, Tarcel, Lanner, 
Lanneret, or Falcon) in pain to forfeit the same 
to the King. He that brings a Nyesse Hawk 


_ ffrom beyond the seas shall have a Certificate under 


customer’s seal where he lands, or if out of 


or his Lieutenant, testifying she is a Foreign 
Hawk, upon the like pain of forfeiting the Hawk.”’ 


J. R. H. 


THe Excuance Statues (1669- 
1834).—Apparently there is some uncer- 
tainty as to the statues that decorated this 
the second Royal Exchange. 

In what is the only published history of 
these buildings, ‘Description of the New 
Royal Exchange,’ &c., 1844, Effingham 
Wilson, its compiler, says (p. 43) :— 

“Over the arches of the portico of the piazza 
were twenty large niches with Embellishments in 
which were the statues of our sovereigns.”’ 
Further information is provided in a 
pamphlet by John Halliday, M.A., published 
in 1754, ‘A Brief Account of the Kings and 
Queens, whose Statues (Now repaired and 
decorated in a most splendid manner) are 
placed in the Royal Exchange of London, 
&e.’ The text deals more with the live 
characters, and achievements of the kings 
and queens (Edward I. to George I.), than 
with the statues. The author commences 
definitely : ‘‘ The first image, from the south- 
east corner, is that of Edward I., &c.,”’ but 
after writing of Edward II. he adds :— 

“ Norr.—This King’s Statue is omitted, perhaps, 
at the Exchange, because of his intolerable oppres- 
sion of the English and allowing the Scots to shake 
off their Bondage, thro’ his indiscreet measures.” 
There are similar notes against other kings, 
so that finally we are left in doubt as to who 
was represented. 

A list is provided in another inconspicuous 
work, ‘The Curiosities of London and West- 
minster Described,’ published by E. Harris 
c. 1805. At p. 75, after describing the 
Exchange, it continues :— 

“The inside of the area is surrounded with 
piazzas, like the south and north fronts; above the 
arches of these piazzas the building is neatly orna- 
mented with pilasters, etc., and between these 
pilasters are twenty four niches, twenty of which 
are filled with the statues of the Kings and Queens 
of England. 

““These statues are disposed in the following 
order: On the south side, Edward I., Edward IJI., 
Henry V., Henry VI.; on the west side, Edward IV., 
Edward V. with the crown hanging over his head, 
Henry VII., Henry VIII.; on the north side, Ed- 
ward VI. Mary, Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., 
Charles IT. oak James II.; and on the east side 
are William and Mary in one niche, err Anne, 
George I., George 11. and George II]. All these 
statues (except the last- mentioned) were new 
painted and gilt in 1754.” 

The fullest description is provided in ‘A 
New View of London,’ ii. 615, where the 
inscriptions are given at length. Of special 
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interest is that on the statue of Charles I. 
After reciting his titles it proceeds :— 

'* Bis Martyris (in Corpore & Effigie) impii - 
anno Dom. 1647. 

Restituta & hic demum collocata 
Anno Dom. 1683. 
Gloria martyrii qui te fregere Rebelles 
Non potuere ipsum quem voluere Deum.” 

The exact date of these statues is appar- 
ently not published, but we may infer it is 
immediately prior to 1684, when an 8-foot 
high statue of Charles IT. in a Roman habit 
was completed by Grinling Gibbons and 
erected on a pedestal in the centre of the area. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Otp Sramep Grass.—l. Old Stained 
Glass from New College, Oxford.—Can any- 
one tell me what became of the two boxes 
of old stained glass from New College, 
Oxford, which stood in Winchester College 
Cloisters in 1845, and are supposed to have 
been given in 1850 to Bradford Peverell 
Church, Dorset ? Also when the glass was 
removed from New College, what it repre- 
sented, and where it may now be seen ? 
What records are there ? 

2. Old Stained Glass from Winchester 
College.—Can anyone tell me what has 
become of the old stained glass removed from 
Winchester College by Messrs. Betton & 
Evans of Shrewsbury at their restoration in 
1832, what it consisted of, and where any 
portions may now be seen ? What authority 
is there for thinking there is any at Ludlow 
or St. Neots, Cornwall ? 

3. Messrs. Betton & Evans’s (of Shrews- 
bury) Work.—In what churches in the 
country did Messrs. Betton & Evans of 
Shrewsbury restore the old glass or put in 
new windows, and who were the successors 
to their business and records at their 
decease ? Wm. M. Dopson. 

55 Broad Street, Ludlow, Salop. 


Tae Irish IN Spar.—In “ Southey’s 
Commonplace Book, First Series,’ at 
pp. 172-3, I find :— 

“ Es justo se repare, en que aunque los Irlandeses 
es gente muy Catolica, yde no dafadas costumbres, 
son muchos los que han venido 4 Espaiia, sin que 
en tanto numero se halle uno que se aya aplicado 4 


las artes, o al trabajo de la labranza ni 4 otra alganm 
ocupacion, mas qu & mendigar ; siendo gravamen y 
carga de la Republica. Justissimo es amparar 4 los: 
que por causa de la Fe han dexado su patrie ; pero- 
tambien lo es, que ellos se apliqien 4 exercer en 
Espaiia las miasmas artes y oficios que tenian en su 
tierra, siendo impossibile que en tanto numero de 
gente fuessen os nobles y holgazares, como lo. 
quieren ser aca.”— Navarrete, ‘Conservacion de 
Monarquias,’ disc. 7, p. 57. 

Freely translated, this means :— 

“Tt is just that reparation should be made as 
although the Irish are a very Catholic nation and 
not of bad customs there are never-the-less many 
who have come to Spain of whom not one ean be 
found who has applied himself to art, labour, or 
any other occupation other than begging, and has. 
not become a burden on the country. . 

**It is very just to help those who have left their 
country on account of the Faith ; but it is also just 
that they should apply themselves to —e 
Spain the same arts and occupations that they 
followed in their own country. 

“It is nF gr that such a large number of 
people should all be noblemen and idlers as they 
wish to be here.” * 

I should be obliged if any correspondent 
could give the date of the work cited by: 
Southey. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BBOWNING: THE FLOweER’s Name.—In- 
formation is desired as to the identity of the 
flower with the ‘soft meandering Spanish, 
name,” mentioned by Browning in ‘ Garden 
Fancies: I. The Flower’s Name.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


Coppineton Famity, CHESHIRE.—Will! 
any reader, who may have early records of 
Cheshire, kindly let me know of any 
marriages connected with the Cheshire 
family of Coddington before 1775 ? 

A. CopDINGTON. 

1122 Ormond Street, Victoria, B.C. 


Nursery Rime Wantep.—Where can 
the nursery rime be found which commences 
thus :— 

Bree asked how veal was made, 

His little sister smiled 

“It comes from foreign climes, 
And called him ‘Silly child !° 
I forget the name of the questioner, but some 
such name as Philip. I remember the poem 
some sixty years ago, on the outside of @ 
square-shaped (royal l6mo), stiff 
backed book, called ‘Rhymes and Jingles..: 
Cc. H. Sp. P. 


ELizaBETH CasTLE (b. 1753, d. Mar. 6, 
1821, will proved May 9, 1822) married’ 
April 30, 1774, Jeremiah Osborne, solicitor, 
of Bristol (b. 1753, d. April 28, 1798). Their 
daughter Mary Prior Osborne (b. 1776) 
married (lic.) at Henbury, May 2, 1804, 
Richard Buckle (bapt. May 27, 1767, de. 


she said, 
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Jan, 17, 1827), second son of William Buckle 
of the Middle Temple, D.L. for Gloucester, 
. buried at Chaceley in that county May, 
1784. Is anything known about the parents 
of Elizabeth Castle or her parents ? 
H. Pirim-Gorpon. 
20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


Rev. GEORGE Barctay, M.A. King’s Coll., 
Aberdeen, 1677; rector of Mordington, 
co. Berwick, 1682 ; deprived as a non-juror 
May 6, 1689; died Feb. 6, 1724, in Edin- 
burgh. His daughter Cecilia (b. Dec. 31, 
1689, d. Nov. 29, 1775) married Arthur 
Irvine, factor to Irvine of Drum, co. Aber- 
deen. Her portrait exists. Who were 
George Barclay’s parents? Who was his 
wife H. Pririe-Gorpon. 


Witp Boar In HERALDRY.—I have read 
somewhere (in one of the old heraldic writers, 
I think), that the wild boar had a habit of 
rubbing its sides against the trunks of trees 
in order to enhance its courage or to thicken 
its skin. Hence the frequent appearance of 
a tree on shields where the wild boar forms 
the principle charge. Can any one supply 
the reference ? H. F. Witson.. 

199 Spring Bank, Hull. 


Joun Briaxe.—Information is requested 
about John Blake who married about 1760 
Agnes, daughter of Robert Beadon of Oak- 
ford near Dulverton, co. Somerset, and 
sister of Richard Beadon, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. She does not appear to have 
been married at Oakford, or at the adjacent 
parish of Brushford where her father at one 
time resided. John Blake was probably a 
Somerset or Devonshire man. 

H. C. Barnarp. 

The Warren, Burnham, Somerset. 


THE TURKS AND THE CALIPHATE.—Will 
some contributor kindly inform me as to 
whether there has ever.been a Turk in the 
line of Caliphs ? if 

KATHLEEN A. N. Warp. 

Cairnbinn, Whitehouse, co. Antrim. 


CrystaL Sranpinc Sarts.—At 12 §, 
vi. 157 Mr. F. BrapsBury quotes Pepys’ 
entry in 1661 describing a salt-cellar (seen 
by him at Portsmouth) which was intended 
for presentation to the Queen of Charles IT. 
From Pepys’ description this was exactly 
like a salt-cellar belonging to the Goldsmith’s 
Company (dated 1693), illustrated (p. 216) in 
‘Chats on Old Silver,’ by E. L. Lowe (now 

_ out of print and superseded by a book bearing 
the same title by Arthur Hayden). Can 


anyone tell me the marks on that said to 
belong to the Goldsmiths’ Company and that. 
said to be preserved in the Tower? Mr. 
Timbrell the anchor-smith may have been 
related to Mr. Timbrell the silversmith who 
made much plate for the king and for the 
city companies. 

W. F. Jonn | 

Coddington Rectory, Chester. 


CLERK OF THE CROWN IN THE NORTHERN 
CountTres.—In Doncaster Church, Yorkshire, 
is the following epitaph :— 

‘‘ Here lyeth the Body of Richard Flower, late 
of Impton in the County of Radnor, Esqr., who 
was Clerk of the Crowne in the orthern 
Countyes, and heere ended his circuit the 
xu. Day of Aprill, 1662.” 

What were the duties of this man? Who 
were his predecessors and successors ? 
J. W. F. 


@rirritus Ruys.—The aforesaid was 
author of a volume of poems issued probably 
thirty or forty years ago by Low & Co. 
Particulars re birth, &c., will oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Masor ‘D.N.B.’ states 
that Major-General Sir Robert Nickle, who 
died at Melbourne in 1855 while commanding 
the forces in Australia was the son of 
Major Nicholl, 17th Dragoons, who changed 
his name to Nickle. I have searched the 
rolls of the 17th Lancers but am unable to 
discover his name. Can any reader give 
any particulars about Major Nicholl ? 
What regiment did he belong to? What 
were the dates of his birth and death ? 
Whom did he marry ?_ Who were his father 
and mother ? C. McGricor. 

20 Evelyn Gardens, South Kensington. 


Ler.—I am interested in the life 
and work of Joseph Lee, enamel-painter to 
the Princess Charlotte, and (in 1832) to the 
Duke of Sussex. He was born on Jan. 16, 
1780 (younger son of John Lee of Islington, 
by Rachel, née Oldroyd), and died at 
Gravesend, Dec. 26, 1859. According to 
Graves, he exhibited twenty-seven enamels 
at the Royal Academy and two at Suffolk 
Street, between the years 1809 and 1853. 

Up to the present I have been unable to 
locate more than seven enamels and two 
water-colours, which are certainly his work. 
These include specimens in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Wallace Collection, Windsor 
Castle Library, and sundry private collec- 
tions, 
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I have thought it possible that some of his 
productions may have been attributed to 
Zincke, whose style he emulated. 

A short account of Lee’s life, by myself, 
appeared in The Connoisseur, January, 1918, 
but I shall be glad to hear from any of your 
readers who may aces ven examples of his 
work, or who could supply details of his 
ancestry. Gorpon Roe. 

Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


Le CaApiITAINE BLAIsE.—Who was this 
character, and where can I obtain informa- 
' tion about him? An account of his life, or 
some of his adventures, was published some 
years ago by Sisleys.. Is the volume still 
obtainable, either first- or second-hand ? 
D. Kina. 
Dolphinholme, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


‘THe NorMAN the 

_ author of this work: ‘The Norman People 

and their Existing Descendants in the 

British Dominions and the U.S.A.,’ London, 
1874 ? ALFRED RANSFORD. 


_Tae ARTIST OF THE ‘ ANTIQUARIAN 
IrtriInERARY.’—Could any one tell me the 
name of the designer and engraver of the 


beautiful woodcuts—giving specimens of 


architecture, monastic, castellated, or domes- 
tic—used as head- and tail-pieces in the 
* Antiquarian Itinerary,’ published by Clark, 
Murray, Bagster, &c., London, 1815-18 ? 
H. C. Mercer. 
Doylestoun, Pa. 


F Rames.—The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 
tells us that we have no record of frames— 
to enclose a picture or mirror—before the 
_ sixteenth century. I should be glad of 
_further information on this subject. Was the 
invention used first for mirrors or for 
pictures ? In what Italian centre did it 
originate? And what is known of the 
earliest designers of frames? How, in the 
absence of frames, were mirrors and pictures 
set or surrounded ? 

I should also be glad to be referred to any 
article relating to the frames in the National 

Gallery, or to be given any information 
concerning them. PEREGRINUS. 


Fant Parkas.—‘ Wanderings of a Pilgrim 
in Search of the Picturesque during Four- 
and-twenty Years in the East, with Revela- 
tions of Life in the Zenana ’ is rather a long 
title of a book published at London in 1850, 
in two volumes. It is written by one who 
styles himself Fani Parkas, written in 
Persian character. This is evidently a 
pseudonym or pen-name selected by the 


author of the book. I shall be grateful if 
any of your readers. would disclose the 
identity of Fani Parkas, and get together 
as much information about this author as is 
available. Rustamsr N. Monsat. 
-Tardeo, Bombay. 


Exemptions.—A frequent entry in Calen- 
dars of the Patent Rolls is that of the grant 
of an exemption for life from being put on 
assizes, juries, or recognitions, and in many 
cases also from appointment as mayor, 
sheriff, coroner, or other such official, against 
one’s will. The exemptions are sometimes 
granted by the request of a person of im- 
portance. Where that is not the case on 
what grounds were they generally given ? 
I am thinking at the moment of the middle of 
the fourteenth century, but I should be glad 
to know what was the rule in this matter 
both in earlier and later centuries. 


Epwarp DE Verr’s Moruer.—After the 
death of John de Vere, sixteenth Earl of 
Oxford, in 1562, his widow married Sir 
Charles (or Christopher) Tyrrel. Histories 
of Essex mention the fact, but give no date. 
The matter may be of importance in 
identifying Edward de Vere with Hamlet, 
Can any local antiquary furnish particulars? 

Tuomas LOONEY. 


HENRY DE VERE’S Sponsors.—Henry de 
Vere, son and heir of Edward de Vere, was 
born in 1592 and baptized at Stoke Newing- 
ton—the year before Shakespeare dedicated 
‘Venus and Adonis’ to Henry Wriothesley, 
third Earl of Southampton. Was Henry 
Wriothesley, to whom Shakespeare refers as 
godfather to the poem, actually godfather to 
Henry de Vere ? J. THomas LOONEY. 

Low Fell, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


Tennyson on Topsacco.—In Fairholt’s 
‘Tobacco, &c.’ (1859), p. 148, it is stated 
that “Tennysorf. ...echoed its praises with 
Byron in immortal verse.”” What are Tenny- 


‘son’s lines, and where are they to be found ? 


wR. M. 


LIGHTFOOT MARRIAGE.—In the query on this 
subject, ante, p. 168, for “‘ John Lightfoot and —— 
Anchoret’’ read John Lightfoot and Anchoret 
, Anchoret being the Christian name, and 
the lady’s maiden surname being desired. 


AvTHOoR oF Quotation WANTED.— 
Who is the author of the following lines and t 
whom do they refer? 
So gracious to the hand she tasked, 
She seemed to do the thing she asked. 
RicHAaRD PHILLIPS. 
14 Shadwell Road, Bristol. ; 
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Replies. 
THE HAWKHURST GANG. 
(12 S. vi. 67, 153.) 


“THERE is a considerable—if rather diffuse— 
bibliography of this notorious gang of 
smugglers who operated during the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and whose “ diem 
-clausit extremum ”’ was effected through the 
instrumentality of the ci-devant smuggler, 
John Pixley. The tradition here referred to 
is recorded in ‘The Smugglers,’ by Harper. 
References to the gang may also be found in 
G. P. R. James’s novel of the same name ; in 
_ Furley’s ‘Weald of Kent’; and in the 
Proceedings of the Sussex Archeological 
Society. The house referred to is presum- 
ably that which is now incorporated in the 
stable belonging to Lord Goschen’s present 
house. f 
““Sea-cock’’ and ‘‘smuggler’’ were 
synonymous terms for these gentry ; and it 
is imagined by some that the name of the 
heath is derived from that fact. This, 
however, is not the case, the medizval name 
of the heath having been Sicocks Hoth. 
Not that smuggling did not exist in those 
days. Paradoxically, evasion of the law is 
-antecedent to the law—being a very cause 
of it; and this form of evasion is a very 
ancient one. There is an amusing story 
connected with this name. The first Lord 
Goschen was anxious to get at its deriva- 
tion; and with this purpose applied to a 
very old inhabitant of the neighbouring 
village of Flimwell. With a smile of pleasure 
at being able to impart information of any 
sort, the old.man assured him that it was 
so called from the fact that at one part of it 
one could see Cox Heath (near Maidstone). 
On the highroad to Hastings from London, 
a bare mile short of Flimwell Vent, and just 
before you come to the Pillory, standing a 
‘short way north of the road, is the site of 
the old Priory of Combwell. On the site is 
a solidly built farmhouse, erected towards 
- the end of the eighteenth century from the 
ruins of a house which itself had been 
erected about a century previously from the 
ruins of the old priory. The present house 
is remarkable for two things. One is for 
@ sculptured plaque let into the gable end 
on the north side. The other is for a curious 
bust over the front door representing a stout 
old lady with a basting ladle in her hand. 
The former is possibly an old sign of the 
- Post Boy Inn on the road close by. To the 


latter local tradition accords the following 
story. One Sunday morning, whilst every 
one was at church except the old cook, who 
was preparing the Sunday dinner, a convoy 
guarded by three of the Hawkhurst gang 
came down the sheer-way. One of them 
came to the house and demanded—or rather 
begged in a menacing manner—the dinner 
that the old lady was preparing. The 
smuggler was dressed up as a woman, but the 
old lady noticed something about his feet 
which gave him away; and, instinctively 
guessing who he really was, she smote him 
over the head with her basting ladle, and he 
dropped like a log, falling into the fire. 
Immediately the old ‘lady hurried off and 
rang the great bell—a relic probably of the 
old priory. The sound of the bell was heard 
by some one who—evading the sermon most 
likely—was in the churchyard of the parish 


church. He ran in and gave the alarm to 


the congregation, who immediately trooped 
to the rescue. When they arrived at the 
farm they found that the poor old lady had 
been swung up, by the back- 
lash of the great bell, and had broken her 
back. No trace of the smugglers—who had 
removed their injured comrade—was, how- 
ever, to be found; and perhaps it was just 
as well. 

An insalubrious spot this for cooks 
apparently! For it was at Flimwell in 
1264 that, owing to the murder of his cook 
here, Henry III. caused many of the country 
round, who had been summoned as the local 
levy to assist him against his rebellious 
barons, to be “surrounded like so many 
innocent lambs and beheaded.” Close by 
the farm—and forming the water supply of 
the priory in days gone by, as it does of the 
farm now—is a most beautiful spring of 
water (chalybeate as most of it is in these 
parts) which bubbles up into a big basin 
made of large stone blocks, and the sides 
are patched with moulded stones from the 
old priory, included amongst them being a 
font-shaped piscina from the chapel which 
was dedicated to St. Mary. Altogether an 
interesting spot, whose history is yet to 
write. LAMBARDE. 


Marson Rovucs, FranKrort (12 8. v. 321). 
—In ‘Letters from Italy,’ by Mariana 
Starke, 2nd edit., 1815, vol. ii., p. 302, 7.e.,in 
the Appendix, s.v. Frankfort, the names ot 
three inns are given. The first is “La 
Maison rouge {cne of the best in Europe).” 
This praise does not quite equal that given 
by Mrs. Starke, ibid., p. 113, to L’Hétel de 
Pologne, Dresden, which she says “is 
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rhaps the best in Europe.” This is in 

etter XXV., dated July, 1798. The date 
of the Appendix is apparently 1815. 

In my copy of Eustace’s ‘Classical Tour 
through Italy,’ 4th edit., 1817, vol. i., p. 52, 
the name of the famous inn at Calais 
appears as “ Dessennes,” meaning of course 
Dessin’s. To the references for Dessin’s 
Hotel given by Mr. WainEwRIGHT may be 
added 12 S. v. 20,51. 

RosBert PIERPOINT. 


PHARMACEUTICAL Boox-Piates (12 S. 
vi. 131).—The Chemist and Druggist pub- 
lished several articles on this subject, with 
illustrations, in “August and September, 
1907. The names included Wm. Oliver (of 
biscuit fame), John Maud of Aldersgate 
Street,, and others. I kept the articles but 
regret I cannot lay my hands on them at 

resent. J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 

4 Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


BattLE BripcE CINDERS AND Moscow 
(128. vi. 135).—Mr. pE Castro, at the 
conclusion of his descriptive note on the 
site of the present King’s Cross station, 
states that the cinders formerly accumulated 
on the site “were eventually purchased by 
Russia for use in the rebuilding of Moscow.” 
Having in former years imported many and 
various classes of goods into Russia from 
this country, this statement seems to me 
extraordinary. Moscow was burnt in 1812. 
The first railway built in Russia, from 
Petrograd to Tsarskoe-selo was not opened 
until 1837 and the Nikolai railway to Moscow 
was not built until 1851. To transport 
cinders by ship to Russia and cart 
them 400 miles to Moscow is unthinkable. 
Another correspondent shows that the site 
of Battle Bridge was taken in hand by 
speculative builders and re-named in 1821. 
It would be interesting to know whence 
MR. DE CastTrRo’s statement is derived. 

R. Watkin. 

Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


Prrre (12 8. vi. 11, 116).—Burke’s 
* Peerage,’ 1851, gives the best pedigree as 
follows :— 


‘William Pirie of Rothieniiiy, co. Banff, m. 
Isabella Thain, and d. 1793, leaving a son, John 
Pirie of Dunse, co. Berwick, who m. Helen 
(d. Sept. 25, 1838), dau. of George Renton of 
Paxton, in same county, and d. Nov. 12, 1812, 
having had : John, created a bart. April 13, 1842 ; 
William and George, both d. young; Isabel, m. 
1794 to John Aitcheson of Dunse; Christian, m. 
1803 to George Gibson of Alnwick-upon-Tweed ; 
and Jean, m. 1813 to Andrew Pirie of Kelso. 
Sir John Pirie was b. Sept. 18, 1781, m. April, 
1807, Jean., dau. of Robert Nichol of Kelso ; 


became an extensive shipowner and merchant of* 
London ; unsuccessfully contested the City of 
London June 28, 1841 ; President of St. Thomas’s- 
Hospital 1842 till death; Alderman of Cornhilli 
Ward 1834 till death; High Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex 1831; Lord Mayor 1841; and d. 
Feb. 26, 1851, when the title became extinct.. 
(See ‘ Modern Eng. Biog.’) ”’ 

. R. WItriaMs. 

Talybout, Brecon. 


Louisa SPELT LEWEEZER (12 S. v. 237,. 
276).—I think your correspondent errs: 
in supposing that ‘“‘ Weezer”’ is probabiy 
an abbreviation of Louisa ; it is more likely 
that it is the diminutive or abbreviation of 
Aloysius, the Saint of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and is often used in Roman Catholic 
families for boys. If it was from Louisa. 
it seems to me it would be used for girls, 
but I have not heard of any cases. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘Tae TEMPLE OF THE Musss’ (12 §. 
vi. 131).—The book with the above title is. 
merely an English translation, published im 
1738, of the following book :— 

‘‘Tableaux du temple des Muses, tirez du 
cabinet de feu M. Favereau, et gravez en tailles: 
douces par les meilleurs maistres [C. Bloemmaert, 
&c.] pour représenter les vertus et les vices sur les: 
plus illustres fables de lantiquité; avec les: 
descriptions, remarques, et annotations; com- 
posées par....M. de M. [Michel de Marolles]. 
Paris, 1655.” 
Another edition, with the descriptions andi 
notes partly founded upon those of Marolles, 
was published at Amsterdam in 1733, as: 
follows :— 

‘* Le temple des Muses, orné de LX. tableaux 
ou sont représentés les événemens les plus: 
remarquables de l’antiquité fabuleuse ; dessinés: 
et gravés par B. Picart et autres... maitres, et 
accompagnés d’explications et de remarques [by 
A. de la Barre de Beaumarchais] qui découvrent. 
le vrai sens des fables, &c.”’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


DovuBLe CaRisTIAN Namgs (12 8S. v. 
—William Camden in his ‘ Remains’ (1605) 
at p. 42, says: ‘‘ Two Christian names are- 
rare in England ; and I only remember his 
Majesty and the Prince with two more.” 

Joun B. WAINEWBRIGHT. 


J. Symmons oF PappincTon Hovsz (12 8. 
v. 265).—‘The Ambulator,’ 11th edition, 
London, 1811, at p. 202, has this entry :— 


“PappINGToN GREEN, is about a mile N.N.W, 
from Tyburn turnpike, on which stands Padding- 
ton House, the residence of Mr.Symmonds. In the- 
front court are four bronzed antique figures, very” 
fine. This gentleman possesses a most ample fort- 
tune, ‘and is of very great and improved allowance. 
His favourite pursuit ten years ago was botany, 
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and he had a choice and rare collection of plants, 
exotic and indigenous, which were arranged accord- 
ing to the Linnean system. !t is reported that the 
ground thus formerly scientifically occupied, is 
now appropriated to the purposes of common 
vegetation. 
Where the proud canna rear’d his lofty head, 
The curling parsley forms an humble : 
Where the rich orange bow’d with odorous fruit, 
The trailing pea extends his vagrant shoot, - 


Joun B. 


THe Troop oF Guarps (12 S. 
vi. 111, 156).—I should be obliged if Mr. 
W. R. Witttams could inform me whether 
he knows of any record which could be 
searched to see if the name of James Younger 
appears as belonging to the Third Troop. 

e was the father of a celebrated actress, 
who afterwards married the Hon. John 
Finch, brother of the Earl of Winchelsea. 
Her mother was @ near relative of Keith 
Earl Marshal. GW. YownceEr. 

2 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


-TOBART Famity (12 §. ‘vi. 132).—The 
following notices of members of the Stobart 
(Stobberd, Stobbert) family of Broomley, 
Northumberland, from my collection of 
Northumberland family records, may help 
in compiling a pedigree of this family :— 
was a tenant in teh 

in Riding Byweill St. Andrew, 
Northumberland, 1524. 

2. Matho Stobart attended the Muster 
Roll, with horse and harness, for Broomley 
by Bywell St. Peter, Northumberland, in 
1538 ; was a lessee of a tenement of 12 acres 
at the annual rent of 12s. in Broomley, by 
lease of Sept. 15, 1566, for twenty-one years ; 
and was living in 1570 and 1576. 

3. Edmund Stobert (probably son of 
Mathew) was tenant of @ tenement in 
Broomley of 12 acres at the annual rent of 
12s. in 1595 and in 1608. 

4. Edmond Stobart (perhaps same as 
last) was rated at 6l. for his freehold in 
of Rates in 1663. 

. Edwar tobert (perha son of 
Edmund) paid the for 
one chimney in Broomley in 1665. 

6. George Stobbertt paid the hearth-tax 
for one chimney in New Ridley Greavship 
by Broomley in 1665. 

7. Thomas Stobart of Troughend by 
Elsdon, Northumberland, voted at the 
election of knights of the shire of Northum- 
berland, in respect of lands at New Ridley 


by Broomley, in 1748 and 1774. 


8. Richard Stobart was awarded an 
allotment of one acre, in lieu of common of 


pasture appurtenant to lands in New Ridley 
by Broomley, on the enclosure of Broomley- 
Common in 1817. 
9. George Stobart was awarded an allot- 
ment of two acres at the same place in 1817.. 
10. Charles Stobart voted at the election 
of knights of the shire of Northumberland 
for his freehold lands in New Ridleygby 
Broomley in 1826 and 1832. my 
11. Emanuel Stobart of Dunglas in Scot-- 
land voted at the same election for his free-- 
hold farm at Redshaw foot, Ridley, in 1832.. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Templetown House, Consett. 


PRINCE CHARLES IN NorTH Devon (12 S. 
vi. 36, 150).—Was it not Christabella, the- 
wife of Edmund Wyndham, who was Prince- 
Charles’s “nurse” ?—a lady of a very 
different stamp from Anne Wyndham, née 
Gerard. Edmund was the eldest brother ofi 
Francis. CoNnsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


AND Grpstes (12 S. 
vi. 149).—In Somerset this word is “‘ didicoy’””” 
or “didicai,” and we natives of the “ Land 
of Summer” pride ourselves that it is: 
peculiar to our county, and, in fact, is- 
limited to a somewhat prescribed portion. 
A “‘didicai”’ is a gipsy. The term is more- 
likely to be heard in the district of Crew- 
kerne, Chard, Landport, and Castle Cary 
than elsewhere. A variant of it has appar- 
ently slipped over the border into Dorset,. 
but by whatever name gipsies may be 
known I think it is only in Somerset one will 
hear them called “didicais.’”’ It will be- 
waste of time to look in the ordinary dic- 
tionary or local glossary for the word and, 
therefore, there is much doubt as to its. 
derivation. Some assert that it means a 
deceiver or pretender. Years ago, in 
Somerset cottages, if a child were offered 
something and declined it, though it was 
well known the present would be acceptable, 
the remark was made: “She (or he) is & 
regular little didicai,’”” meaning a pretender. 
And would not this explanation apply to the 
old-fashioned gipsy who used to come round 
to the country cottages and pretend to 
forecast the future? There was nothing 
which used to please us more as children than 
to see a little boy “‘didicai.” He was 
always quaintly picturesque, because he 
was a reduced copy of the old “ didicai ”— 
his father—even to the billycock hat and. 
the cut of his little trousers, coat, waistcoat, 
and coloured scarf. These children always: 
appeared shy when among strangers, spoke- 
but little; they accepted any present—say” 
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‘a slice of cake or something of the kind— 
only after much persuasion. The little 
“*didicoy was decidedly ‘‘coy,’”’ or pre- 
tended to be, and it might be taken for 
-granted his parents were pretenders, as 
would have quickly been proved had the 
- mother been induced to tell one’s fortune, 
-or had one entered into a dealing transaction 
with the father. Times have changed and 
- many of the characteristics of the “‘ didicai ” 
-have disappeared. 
W..G. Wittis Watson. 
. Exeter. 


Earuiest CrericAL Drrecrory (12 S. 
vi. 64, 157).—I think Clerical Directories 
must go back a good deal further than 1858. 
I have a ‘Clergy List for 1849,’ published 
‘by C. Cox at The Ecclesiastical Gazette Office, 
12 King William Street, Strand. It con- 
“tains, as set out on the title-page :— - 


Alphabetical List of the Clergy in England and | Be 


Wales; List of the Clergy of the Scottish Epis- 
-copal Church; Lists of the Clergy of Colonial 

Dioceses; Alphabetical List of Benefices with 
Post Towns, &c.; Cathedral Establishments, 
-and Collegiate Chapters ; Benefices arranged under 
‘their Ecclesiastical Divisions; Ecclesiastical 
Preferments in the Patronage of the Crown, the 
Bishops, Deans and Chapters, &c. 

It is evidently not the first of its series. A 
‘list of the clergy of the Church of Ireland, 
arranged under dioceses, and called, I 
think, the ‘Irish Ecclesiastical Register,’ 

_ was published about 1820, but I have not 
wthe volume by me to give fuller particulars. 
H. J. B. CLeMENTs. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


I have a book with the following title :— 
** The Clerical Guide or Ecclesiastical Dictionary 
containing a complete Register of the Dignities 
and Benefices of the Church of England, with the 
names of their present possessors, patrons, Xc., 
and an Appendix....3rd edition, corrected by 
Richard Gilbert, compiler of the Clergyman’s 
Almanack and the Liber Schololasticus. London. 
Printed for C. J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
. Church-yard, and Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall. 
MDCCCXXIXx.”’ 
. This may be the earliest Clerical Directory ; 
I have seen none earlier. This does not 
xinclude the names of assistant curates. 
W. F. TIMBRELL. 
Coddington Rectory, Chester. 


The Colchester Public Library possesses 
‘the following works :— 

1. ‘ The Clerical Guide’ (ué supra). 

2. “‘Patroni Ecclesiarum, or a list of the 
Patrons of ‘the Digniities, Rectories, Vicarages, 
Perpetual Curacdies, Chapelries, Endowed Lecture- 
' + ships, &c., of the United Church of England and 
-Ireland, with the valuation annexed of all livings 


not exceeding 1501. per annum as returned to 
Parliament in Mpcccxvitt.’’ London, printed 
for C. J. G. & F. Rivington, Mpcccxxxt. This 
has, at the end: ‘‘ An Alphabetical List of the 
Prelates, Dignitaries, Beneficed Clergy, &c., of 
the Church of England.”’ 

8. Clergy List for 1854, 
alphabetical list of the Clergy in England an 
Wales....in Ireland... .of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church....of Colonial Dioceses; Alphabetical 
List of Benefices with post towns, &c.”” London: 
published by C. Cox. At the Ecclesiastica: 
Gazette Office. 1854.—The British Museum 
Catalogue of Printed Books gives 1841 as the 
earliest issue of this work. 

GrorGE RICKWORD. 
Colchester. ‘ 


I happen to possess a much earlier edition 
than that in the library of the Leeds Church 
Institute, viz. :— 

“The Clerical Guide or Ecclesiastical Directory: 
containing a Complete Register of the Prelates or 
other Dignitaries of the Church; a List of all the 
nefices in England and Wales, arranged alpha- 
betically in their Several Counties, Dioceses, Arch- 
deacouries, &¢. The names of their respective 
Incumbents, the population of the Parishes, Value 
of the Livings, Names of the Patrons, &c., &e., 
and An Appendix containing Alphabetical Lists of 
those Benetices which are in the Patronage of the 
Crown, the Bishops, Deans and Chapters, and other 
Public Bodies. ndon: Printed for F. C. & J. 
Rivington, 62 St. Paul’s Churchyard, by R. & R. 
Gilbert, St. John’s Sqre., Clerkenwell. 1817, Demy 
8vo., pp. X., xvi., 312. 

A second edition, containing pp. iv, xxxix, 
300, appeared in 1822, and a new edition in 
1836, when it ceased. The first issue of 
‘The Cler; List’ appeared in 1842. 
‘Crockford’ commenced in 1858, second 
issue 1860... .the eighth in 1876, after which 
it has been issued annually. 

J. CLARE Hupson. 
Thornton V., Horncastle. 


I have ‘The Clergy List’ containing 
alphabetical list of the clergy, &c. published 
by C. Cox at The Ecclesiastical Gazette Office, 
Southampton Street, Strand, 1847. In the 
preface it states that ‘In the Clergy List 
for this year an improved system of alpha- 
betical arrangement has been adopted,” 
which seems to point to at least an earlier 
publication, probably, I suppose, the year 
before, as it goes on to say that a new edition 
is to be published annually. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Birkenhead. 


I have in my possession ‘ The Clergy List 
for 1854,’ containing : ‘ Alphabetical List of 
the Clergy in England and Wales,’ ‘ Alpha- 
betical List of the Clergy in Ireland,’ ‘ List 
of the Clergy. of the Scottish Episcopal 
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‘Church,’ ‘Lists of the Clergy of Colonial 
Dioceses,’ ‘ Alphabetical List of Benefices,’ 
.and a good deal of other information. It 
twas published by C. Cox at The Ecclesiastical 
‘Gazette Office, 12 King ‘William Street, 
‘Strand. On the title-page is printed: ‘To 
‘be. published annually,’ which seems to 
imply that this may have -been the first 
‘issue. have always understood that 
*The Clergy List’ was older than ‘Crock- 
‘ford.’ The present issue of ‘Crockford’ is 
ithe fiftieth, which only takes us back to 
1869, supposing it to have been published 
annually. ‘The Clergy List’ was amal- 
gamated with ‘Crockford’ a year or two 


0. 
At any rate I can go back four years earlier 
than Mr. Sutton. Perhaps some one will 
take us back earlier still. 
H. P. Harr. 
‘The Vicarage, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 


An excellent ‘Clergy List’ was published 
‘In 1848 and subsequent years by Messrs. 
€. Cox at the Ecclesiastical Gazette Office, 
12 King William Street, Strand, price 9s. 

The bound contents of the 1849 issue are 
flanked with 106 pp. of advertisements. 

The alphabetical list of clergy extends to 
‘about 17,000 names, and the list of benefices 
ito 233 pages, in all, exclusive of advertise- 
iments, 596 pages, 8} ins. by 5 ins. 

H. WdHITEBROOK. 
24 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


REFERENCE WANTED (12 8S. vi. 150) — 
I saw the snow-white church upon her hiil 
“Sit like a throned Lady, sending out 
A gracious look all over her domain. 
‘Prelude,’ bk. iv., 1. 21. 
‘The reference is to Hawkshead Church, 
-and though a strictly accurate observer might 
‘criticize the term ‘‘snow-white,”’ it is the 
‘right word to conjure up at a stroke the 
‘general impression of Hawkshead. No one 
‘who has seen the place can fail to remember 
in how great a degree the humble loveliness 
of this tiny market town depends on white- 
‘wash, which attains its utmost effectiveness 
on many of the cottage walls, as a background 
for climbing nasturtiums and other vivid 
flowers. M. F. Macavutay 
64 Lansdowne Road, W.11. 


J. T. F. will find the reference he is in 


Search of in Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude ’ (bk. iv., 


‘Summer Vacation’). The passage runs 
thus: [ut supra}. 
The church was that of the parish of 


‘Hawkshead, in which village the poet passed 


several years at the grammar-school, which 
am those days was held in good repute, 


Hawkshead still keeps its old-world charm, 
and remains much as it was in Wordsworth’s 
time. When, at a turn of the road, he 
‘saw the snow-white church upon her hill ” 
he was on the way to spend there his first 
summer vacation since he became an under- 
graduate at Cambridge. He always kept 
a@ warm corner in his heart for the place of his 
school-days and its surroundings, as well as 
for the kind and motherly old dame with 
whom he lodged, and it was at her cottage 
that he spent his vacation. 

8S. ButTrERWORTH. 


{Several other correspondents thanked for 
supplying this reference. 


No Man’s Lanp (12 S. vi. 130, 178).—In 
Loftie’s ‘History of London’ (London, 
Stanford, 1883), vol. ii., p. 169, speaking of 
the prebendal manors of St. Paul’s, the 
author says :— 

‘““These prebendal manors originally no doubt 
came up to the very walls of the city. But ata 
remote period, when land was not very valuable, 
and life insecure without special protection, a 
series of monasteries sprung up just outside the 
walls—St. Bartholomew, for instance, was built 
on waste ground, as we are told. But waste or 
cultivated, the ground was stolen from a prebend, 
perhaps that of Holborn. There is a notice in the 
Domesday Book of a small holding near Newgate, 
called ‘ No man’s land.’ This became part of the 
Charterhouse.” 

The author adds in a footnote :— 

“There is a full and careful account of the 
foundation by Archdeacon Hale in the T’ransac- 
tions of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, vol. iii., p. 309.” 

T have not access to these Transactions here, 
but if your correspondent has an opportunity 
of referring to them, it is possible that he 
may find in the account referred to further 
information on the subject of his inquiry. 
Wma. WEEKS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LEPERS IN ENGLAND 
(12 8. vi. 150).—Are there such things? I 
am not aware of any evidence that the low 
side windows in some chancels were ever used 
for communicating lepers. This is one of 
many guesses about them. They were most 
likely intended for the ringing of the sacring 
bell (a hand-bell) so as to be heard outside. 
They are usually found in thirteenth-century 
chancels, and appear to have been superseded 
by fixed bells on gables or in turrets, which 
arrangements are rarely found so early. 
These windows occasionally occur in chapels 
to which a cemetery has never been attached, 
and which are on an upper floor several 
feet from the ground. There is reason to 
suppose that some of the ordinary kind were 
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utilized as confessionals in later times. In 
the very earliest days of “‘ Restoration,” a 
small Norman west window was removed 
from its original situation in the church of 
St. Mary the Less in Durham to the south 
side of the chancel, low down, so as to intro- 
duce an “interesting feature” (unique, I 
believe), in the shape of a “Norman low 
side window}]’—most “‘ correct,”’ no doubt, it 
would be thought at the time. A small 
engraved plate has now been fixed up stating 
its history. 


PERSISTENT Error (12 S. v. 315; vi. 21, 
138).—In the A.V, of 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, 1615, 
1818, 1846, 1865, I find: ‘‘ Whither have 
ye made or road to-day,” marg.: ‘‘ Or, Did 
you not make a road,” &c. (‘rode ”’ 1615), 
R.V. ‘“‘raid.”” The Hebrew, Vulgate, and 
context, all show that R.V. is right. As I 


no longer have access to A.V. of 1611 or to} 


any of its English predecessors, I shall be 

glad to know where the mistake first appears, 

and whether it has been noticed by com- 

mentators. 
Winterton, Lincs. 


Curious SurnaMEs (12 S. vi. 68).—Th4 
name Strongitharm, which has attracte 
Mr. McGovern’s attention, is, of course, &@ 
variation of the name Armstrong ; but it is, 
I fancy, comparatively rare. The earliest 
case of its use that I have been able to 
discover occurs in 1792, when a certain 
Laurence Strongitharm was born “near 
London.” He afterwards became a Catholic 

riest and died at Cossey Hall in Norfolk. 

o doubt the name Armstrong is so much 
commoner because it was given by an 
ancient king of the Scots to his armour- 
bearer, who, when the king’s horse was killed, 

romptly mounted him upon another. 
ter on, the armour-bearer became the 
founder of the clan. But Earl Siward, who 
lived at the time of the Conquest, is termed 
Armus Strenus [sic] in a Latin chronicle, and 
this might have become Strongitharm or 
Armstrong. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Fifty years ago there were some curious 
names among the villagers in the Hampshire 
parish in which I was born. I can recall 
Wellbeloved, Lovejoy, Hornblower, Rum- 
mey, Bunch, Sessions, Spreadbury, Mattin, 
Varndell, Boyt, and Goshawk. The last 
name was borne by a gamekeeper. The 
parish owmed Gould, Silver, and Copper, 
while Shillings were to be found in the 
adjoining village. Several of the names I 
have mentioned occur in the) London 


Directory. Strongi’th’arm still 
above a shop in Pall Mall wecar A 


Your correspondent Mr. McGovern can 
find the name Strong’ith’arm in Pall Mall; 
where the firm of Longman & Strong’ith’arm 
have their office. I have come across the 
name Gotobed, but not Fullolove. In 
Cobham, Surrey, there is, or was, @ miller 


named Sweetlove. 
G. D. McGricor. 
Exmouth. 


I have come across many sueh in my 
genealogical researches. Here are some: 
specimens :— 

*Savage Bear, batchelor, d. Oet. 8, 1763,. 
St. Geo., Hanover, Square. ; 

*The Quarrell family. Vide Transactions Bapt. 
Hist. Soc., vol. viii., no. 1, p. 7. 

Thos. Gobbeheir, i.e., God-be-here, 1668, 
? Register. 

*James Kirk m. Mary Makepeace, June 4, 1810, 
Drayton, Bucks. 

** One Button ” m. Catherine Hyx, Jan. 8, 1793, 
Northover, Somerset. 

*Job Beats and Mary Sparable, Oct. 13, 1806, 
Winslade, Hants. 

*Geo. Payne m. Jane Glasspool, Dec. 10, 1806. 

‘* Headachs ” m. ‘‘ Fouracres,”’ ? Milton Abbey, 
Dorset, or Wonston, Hants. 

*Geo. Plowman m. Sarah Shepherd, Oct. 18, 
1803, Milton Abbey. 

*Geo. Supper m. Diner (!) Stone, 1643, Catti- 
stock. 

*John Bagg m. Mary Legg, May 9, 1759, 
Bradpole. 

Some of these names are common enough; 
but mark the curious conjunetions of those 
with the *. J. W. B 


Gotobed occurs as a surname in King’s 
Lynn, West Norfolk, and the Isle of Ely. 
There are several farmers and a cattle 
medicine vendor of that name ; and, further, 
the name is of some long standing as I 
remember meeting with it in some seven- 
teenth- or eighteenth-century Fen Records. 

H. L. Braprer-LAWRENCE. 

King’s Lynn. 


Is it a fact that there was once a shop 
signboard in Gower Street, W., bearing the 
names ‘‘Gotobed, late Boyes”? I have 
noted several curious collocations of sur- 
names and names of occupations. Not very 
far from where I write occur: “ Cuttill: 
Monumental Sculptor,” and “ Cutbush: 
Market Gardener.” There used to be at 
Bootle a firm of Woodall & Allwood carrying 
on business as timber merchants. The 
‘‘strong i’ th’ arm, weak i’ th’ yed ” couples 
is sometimes transferred to Derbyshire. 
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I take the following from The Bath Chronicle 
—<during the latter years of the war :— 

“Among the soldiers who arrived in the last 
convoy was one rejoicing in the name of Gotobed, 
-while other names were those of Wellbeloved, 
Mudd, and Braverman.” ; 

There was a well-known engraver of the 
mame of Strongitharm in Mount Street, W., 
mot so very Many years ago. 

S. D. K. T. 


YALE AND Hosss (12 S. vi. 130, 176).— 
Perhaps Mr. Evans may not know of the 
following item which I have copied from 
‘The Annals of Our Time’ (p. 335), by 
Joseph Irving, 1880 :— 

“The arbitrators appointed in the case award 
tto Mr. Hobbs, an American locksmith, the two 
hundred guineas offered by Messrs. Bramah to 
:any one who would pick the famous lock exhibited 
in their window in Piccadilly.’”’—Sept. 2, 1851. 

Taos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


I think the Yale lock was:not invented 
fbefore about 1866, and Mr. Evans is prob- 
ably thinking of the picking of a Bramah 
lock by Mr. A.C. Hobbs in July-Aug., 1851. 
A few days before accomplishing this Mr. 
Hobbs had sueceeded in picking a Chubbs’ 
lotk. Very full particulars of both opera- 
itions, with illustrations, will be found in 
The Illustrated London News for July 26, 
Aug. 2 and 9, and Sept. 6, 1851. 

T. W. ct. 

Vicarage Road, Sidmouth. 


Srane TERMS : ORIGIN oF (12 8S. v. 294).— 
‘There is no Spanish imagination in the 
matter. The ‘Letters from England,’ by 
Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella (not Estriella), 
.are by Robert Southey. 

The ‘N.E.D.,’ vol. vii., p. 844, col. 2, 
‘under Please the pigs” (s.v,. ‘ Pig’), after 
defining the phrase as=‘“‘ please the fates ; 
‘if circumstances permit ; if all’s well,” says : 
““Here some have suggested a corruption of 
pyx or pixies, but without any historical 
evidence.” The Gent. Mag. of 1755 (xxv. 
115) is quoted: ‘‘ An’t please the pigs, in 
‘which pigs is most assuredly a corruption of 
pyx.” This fanciful derivation seems to 
have arrided Southey, for the ‘N.E.D.’ 
refers to a letter of his, written June 15, 1800, 
4rom Lisbon, in which the same “ corruption”’ 
is affirmed. Epwarp BENSLY. 


The reference by Canon E. R. Nevitt of 
Dunedin, N.Z., to the book entitled ‘ Letters 
‘from England,’ and published as by Don 
Alvarez de Espriella, raises. in my mind the 
vquestion of the authority on which the 


authorship is attributed to R. Southey, as I 
aug is the case in the catalogue of a local 
ibrary published in 1877. 
This note may expose my own ignorance, 
but I should be glad of the information. 
W. S. B. H. 


MASTER GUNNER (12 S. v. 153, 212, 277; 
vi. 22, 158).—After the abundant evidence 
that has been produced of the ordinary em- 
ployment of these words, there may perhaps 
be room for an instance of their figurative 
use, a use for which the ‘N.E.D.’ supplies no 
reference. It is found in George Herbert :— 
If thou be Master-gunner, spend not all 
That thou canst speak, at once; but husband it, 
And give men turns of speech. 

‘The Temple,’ ‘ The Church Porch,’ stanza 51. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


May I inquire if Murdock’s ‘Master 
Gunners of England’ deals.at all with those 
in charge of minor forts, &c., for instance, 
Sandgate Castle, in which I am interested ? 
There was a master gunner at Folkestone 
who claimed to be the Earl of Huntingdon, 
early in the last century. 

R. J. Fynmore. 


GRAFTON, Oxon (12 8S. v. 320; vi. 51, 
151).—In the neighbouring parish of Uheri- 
ton, Kent, there is an elegant and pathetic 
memorial to Miss Laura Louisa Waine- 
wright, who died at Sandgate on the eve of 
her marriage to a French count, Sept. 30, 
1828, aged 19. sas 

There is also a record that, 

“in a Vault in this Churchyard are interred the 
remains of Arnold Wainewright Esqr of Grafton 
Manor in the County of Oxford, and of Devonshire 


| place, London, who died the ninth day of December 


854 in the 87th year of his age. Whose admirable 

qualities of heart and mind aud whose rich fund of 
intellectual acquirements from whose literary pur- 
suits that formed the great enjoyment of his life 
were best known to that afflicted widow who 
mourns his loss and erects this monument to his 
memory.” 

There are in Sandgate two houses known 
as Grafton, east and west, built about 1822. 
Probably in one of these Miss Wainewright 
died. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


Rogers, SCULPTOR AND 
CuuRcH BUILDER (12 8. vi. 90).—Mr. Rogers 
was never a Fellow of the Royal Society, at 
least he does not appear in the list of Fellows 
from 1663 to 1900 given in ‘The Records of 
the Royal Society of London,’ 2nd edition, 
1901, by M. Foster and A. W. Riicker ; 
neither does he appear in the obituary 
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notices published in the Proceedings from 
1860 to 1899. 

Your correspondent might find something 
about him in the volumes of The Church- 
Builder or The Ecclesiologist. 

CHas. Hatt Crovucs. 


Wn. Hawkins: ANNE Watton (12 S. 
v. 319).—‘Isaac Walton and his Friends,’ 
by Stapleton Martin, 1904, p. 189, states that 
Anne, the daughter of Isaac Walton, married 
in 1676 (not 1678) Dr. Wm. Hawkins, 
Prebendary of Winchester Cathedral, who 
died July 17, 1691, aged 58. Anne Hawkins 
died Aug. 18, 1715, leaving male issue, and 
was buried with her husband in Winchester 
Cathedral. Cuas. Hatt Crovucs. 

204 Hermen Hill, South Woodford, E.18. | 


Urcuront (12 §. vi. 12, 77).—The name is 
not given in Johnston’s ‘ Place-names of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ and I have not been able to 
make an extensive search for old forms, but 
I have found one (in the year 1285) “ Erche- 
funte,”’ and another (in 1628) ‘‘ Urclant alias 
Urehfont.’’ From the former, the name 
would appear to mean ‘‘ the fount or spring ” 
belonging to a man called Erch, or some 
name like that.. search Searle’s 
‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum’ gives 
Ercan, Ercen, Urk, and Urki as personal 
names recorded, so probably one of these 
gave his name to the village. Cf. St. Erken- 
wald, the A.S. saint, who founded monas- 
teries at Chertsey’ and Barking and sub- 
sequently became Bishop of London. 

H. R. Nias. 

The Thatched Cottage, Iffley, Oxon. 


ANATHEMA Cup (12 S. vi. 150).—The 
Anathema Cup at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, is so called from having on “the 
interior of the stem ”’ the inscription :— 

‘Qui alienaverit, anathema sit. 

“Thomas Langton, Winton. Eps., Aule 
Pembrochize olim socius, dedit hanc tarsiam 
coopertam eidem Aula, 1497.” 

Cooper, in his ‘ Memorials of Cambridge ’ 
(p. 67) says it weighs 40 (not 67) ounces. 
Cripps, in his ‘Old English Plate ’ (3rd. ed., 
p. 305) says the mint mark is 1481. Thomas 
Langton was born at Appleby in Westmor- 
land, was successively of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, which he left owing to the plague, of 
Clare College, Cambridge, Fellow of Pem- 
broke College there, Bishop of St. David’s 
and of Salisbury, Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, Bishop of Winchester and Arch- 


was born at Derby, Connecticut, in July, 


on Feb. 21, 1818. I cannot say if he was of 
Welsh origin. 
Wittovensy Maycocr. 


GROSVENOR PLAcE (12 S. vi. 109, 156).— 
I thank your correspondents for references: 
to The Builder and Walpole’s ‘ George III.’ 
I know both, and neither states when 
Grosvenor Place was laid out as a road, 
Str Wittoverspy Maycock says: ‘“ Gros- 
venor Place was originally a row of houses: 
....built in 1767.” But did the houses. 
arrive before the street ? 

If Grosvenor Place originated with houses: 
built in 1767, how comes it to be portrayed 
as a full-fledged road on Mackay’s map in. 
1725 (see Builder, July 6, 1901) ? 

If, again, as'Sir Maycock 
says, ‘the ground ” of Grosvenor Place was: 
‘sold to builders,” how do the Grosvenor: 
family come to have been in uninterrupted 
possession of it since 1677? I do not think 
Walpole’s story is strictly accurate, though. 
constantly requoted, and I know the 
Duchess of Cleveland’s to be grossly in-. 
accurate. E, Garry. 


Soars ror Water (12 vi. 149).— 
Mr. WAINEWRIGHT will find a full account 
of the soapnut-tree (Sapindus mukorossi) in 


Products of India,’ vi., pt. ii., 468, and 
in his ‘Commercial Products of India,’ 
p. 979. W. Crookes. 


FINKLE STREET (12 S. v. 69, 109, 279; 


as to the identity of meaning, if the words 
be considered as common nouns. But a 
conveyancer’s clerk may have modernized in 
error. 
really derived from the old English “‘ finkle ” 
for fennel? Possibly so, and a reason may 
come to light. 

My own suggestion of Winkel—or “shop ” 
—Street is not to be admired in a philological 
view, but nothing has been more common 
in small towns than the clustering of shops, 


not unknown; e.g., Sam Veller., v for w, 
instead of the normal w for wv. 
Se. vennel, Fr. venelle—always a_ street 
appellation—been misunderstood and trans- 


bishop of Canterbury elect, but never 
installed. Joun R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


for foeniculum or its nearest English form * 


| South Africa. 


Davip Humpureys (12 8. vi. 149).—He- 
1752, and died at New Haven, in that state,. . 


Sir G. Watt’s ‘Dictionary of the Economic: 


vi. 25).—Legal deeds naming the same: 
property Finkle and Fennel are superfluous. 


In other words, is the proper name: 


and a retrograde pronunciation of labials is: 


Or has. 


lated back in ancient days by the sticklers: 
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Grenerat JAMES OGLETHORPE (12 
vi. 13, 139).—Numerous references to repro- 
ductions of portraits of this celebrity will be 
found in the A.L.A. ‘ Portrait Index,’ 1906, 
p. 1088. W. Roserts. 


Avruors oF QuoraTions WANTED.— 
(12 S. vi. 68.) 
9, (Lines on_ the Forget-me-not.)—These lines 
have been credited to an anonymous American 
child aged eight. See ‘The School World,’ 1916, 


p. 309. N. D.C. 
(12S. vi. 170.) 


The Latin quotation, the source of which is 
desired by Mr. J. E. Hoge, comes from Seneca’s 
‘Epistles,’ near the end of No. vii. 

“Epicurus cum uni ex consortibus studiorum 
suorum scriberet, ‘ Haec,’ inquit, ‘ego non multis, 
sed tibi; satis enim magnum alter alteri theatrum 
sumus.’”’ 

Seneca, it will be seen, Ye apr to be translating 
a saying of Epicurus. r.W. Aldis Wright, in 
his edition of the ‘Advancement of Learning,’ 

ints out that the same quotation is given in 
Tenth Essay. 

Robert Burton in the introduction (‘ Democritus 
to the Reader’) to his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
writes: “I......lead a monastick life, ipse mahi 
theatrum.” Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Hotes on Books. 


A Study of Shakespeare’s Versification. By M. A. 
Bayfield. (Cambridge University Press, 16s. 
net.) 

TAKinG this book as a whole we should say that 

Mr. Bayfield has proved his point. He seems 

fully prepared to be told that he goes too far: 

and therefore we have the less scruple in recording 
that that is, as to certain details, precisely our 
own opinion. But, on the other hand, we are 

ready to maintain that his work constitutes a 

serious and most illuminating contribution to the 

study of Shakespeare which will have to be taken 

account of by all future editors. ° 
The usual formula for the five-foot verse in 

which the great mass of poetic drama in English is 

written is five iambic feet. Mr. Bayfield contends 
that the trochee—if not occupying quite the 
position conventionally assigned to the iambus— 
is a true, normal, and basic element in it. Next, 
he asserts—or, rather, he demonstrates—that 

Shakespeare loved and used, more than any other 

dramatist of his day, resolutions—that is to say, 

the resolving of the two syllables of the iambus 

(or trochee) into three, or more, syllables. Not 

only so, but as Shakespeare’s skill and power in 

versification increased, as his ear became more 
delicate and his range of music in verse more 
extended, so were the resolutions multiplied, and 
it was largely upon these—on their subtle weaving, 
together, balancing, rippling in and out of each 
other—that the sweetness and majesty of his 
poetry depended. Mr. Bayfield has laboriously 


analysed the whole of the plays and worked out: 
the percentages of resolutions in their different 
places in the line; he sets the whole before us ; 
and from the results, which certainly are striking, ~ 
he draws a new theory of the chronological order 
of the plays. it 

We are glad to see him attacking that scheme 
of Shakespeare’s life and work, by which the 
poet was to have written the great tragedies 
during a time when his own experience was tragic 
and bitter, and to have emerged at last into: 
mellow peace to present us with ‘ Cymbeline,’ 
‘The Tempest,’ and ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ That - 
theory can hardly have been set up—in the 
absence of any direct evidence on the subject—by 
any one who was himself employed in works: 
of the imagination, or who hada keen impersonal. 
interest in many human affairs. The maxim 
‘“‘Beaucoup d’art et peu de matiére’’ may 
be understood of the stuff of a poet’s own: 
experience quite as well as of the richness of his 
subject matter. There must be some matiére!: 
granted; therefore Shakespeare could do at 45. 
what he could not have done at 30. But it was- 
rather added experience in his art and added’ 
observation of and sympathy with men and’ 
women than new or dreadful experiences in his: 
individual life which carried him, we think, to: 
the heights and depths of the great tragedies.. 
We agree that ‘ Cymbeline’ and ‘ The Winter’s: 
Tale’ if regarded as his last word are an anti- 
climax. The question could not, of course, be 
decided—if it ever is decided—by the versification 
alone; but we think that the increasing love for 
and mastery of resolutions is one of the few lines 
along which an outsider can truly trace a master’s 
steps as he progresses towards his culmination. 
It is a wholesome line, too, to turn contemporary 
criticism into : for the visual aspect of poetry has: 
been emphasized lately somewhat at the expense- 
of its musical significance ; and where the sound’ 
of verse has been taken into account it is the- 
quality of the consonants and the lightness or 
gravity of the syllables that have usually been: 
considered—movement having been somewhat 
neglected. 

But Shakespeare’s editors were of opinion that 
blank verse must run in lines of ten syllables... 
To that Procrustean bed they cut—or they~ 
stretched—the varying rhythms of his verse. 
Mr. Bayfield has a great deal to say on these 
editors—assuming them to have worked on the- 
principle stated above. He brings forward scores 
of verses spoilt by elision to get them within the 
norm: and renders them beautiful simply by 
restoring the resolution. For these emendations. 
his chapters are well worth retaining ; but about 
the middle of the book he is struck with a new 
idea—the true one, as we are inclined to believe— 
which renders many of his arguments and much 
of his censure of editors nugatory. Are we, after- 
all—he suggests—right in assuming that the 
abbreviations in the Folio are true elisions, that 
they really indicate the slurring of syllables, the- 
dropping out of vowels? Abbreviations—in- 
tended to be read in full—are far more frequent in 
earlier writing than in our own day. Are we not 
justified in suspecting that a large percentage of 
the peccant apostrophes simply represent economy 
of fatigue, first on the part of the writer of the 
MS. and then of the printer? We think that Mr. 
Bayfield might have developed this afterthought 
with more confidence than he has shown. 
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It may, perhaps, be that an addiction to 
sresolutions grows upon most poets. A verse- 
-writer becomes increasingly prompt to hold the 
‘true rhythm, the fundamental beats of his line 
-against the invasion of multiplied syllables, and 
-delights in doing so. But there is a point at 
-which this power betrays him : and we think that 
Mr. Bayfield, whose sympathetic Ketone to 
‘Shakespeare’s music seems almost to have 
‘identified his hearing with the poet’s, has certainly 
more than once suffered his ear to be thus betrayed. 
It must have been either a process of subtle 
-sophistication, or a loss of straightforward judg- 
ment from the sheer overstrain of a faculty that 
could make him re-arrange as he has done the 
end of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ This perverse 
‘ingenuity illustratés also the perilousness of a too 
-exclusive attention to versification, for these 
particular lines in our author’s setting out are 
“not only hopeless as verse, but inapt as render- 
‘ing Casar’s last utterance in the play. 

We would not, however, conclude on a note of 
‘remonstrance: the book is one to which we 
-ourselves owe much enjoyment, and to which, as 
we said above, the attention of students of 
“Shakespeare is certainly due. 


Last Verses. By Percy Addleshaw. 
Mathews, 2s. 6d. net.) 


It is now some four years since the death of 
William Percy Addleshaw, an occasional contri- 
“butor to our columns. Mr. Arundel Osborne 
‘introduces this collection of his remaining verse 
by a very sympathetic short biography. He has 
‘muuch to tell of physical suffering and of the 
repeated checks imposed by ever-increasing bad 
health to what might have been a brilliant career. 
Commenting on Addleshaw’s ‘‘ cheeriness”’ as a 
‘friend and correspondent Mr. Osborne remarks 
that ‘‘ only the poems show the darker side of his 
spirit.’ The reader readily understands that 
‘this is so; though habitual courage makes itself 
‘felt even in the melancholy of these verses. Their 
-chief attraction lies in the interest in the writer 
which they contrive to arouse. They rarely 
touch the height of absolute poetry ; and once or 
“twice the imagery shows a want of poetical tact : 
“but they have life in them and sincerity and 
‘meaning. We liked best one or two of the 
-quartrains, the verses entitled respectively 
“Church Stretton,’ ‘In Many Ways,’ ‘In the 
_~Chiaia,’ and ‘The Rope,Walk.’ , 


(Elkin 


Motices to Correspondents. 


EprrortAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of Notes and Queries ’ ’”’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 
ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns shculd bear the name and adaress of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WueEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelo 
the number of the page of *N. & Q.’ to which the 

Lletter refers. 


Ir is requested that each note, query, or 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with 


wishes to appear. 
CoRRESPONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


WHEN o_o a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are reques to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 


For the convenience of the printers, co n- 
dents are requested to write only on one side of a 
sheet of paper. ‘3 

Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS.—The ‘author of the ~ 
*‘ Essay on Bailments’ was Sir William Jones the 
orientalist. 


Mr. D. R. McCorp.—The ‘ D.N.B.’ has a full 
article on the brothers Sobieski Stuart, and their | 
history has been fully discussed in our own 
columns. See 5 S. viii. 28, 58, 92, 113, 158, 214 
274, 351, 397—of which the third reference should 
particularly be noted; 6 S. iii. 265, and 12 §, 
i. 110, 156, 190, 277. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE writes: ** Coddington ” 
(12 S. vi. 168).—Will this be William Coding 
(1601-1678), governor of Rhode Island, ew 
England, a native of Lincolnshire, born 1601? He 
was chosen in England to be an ‘‘ assistant” or 
magistrate to the colony at Massachusetts Bay, 
and arrived at Salem June 12, 1630. For some 
time he was treasurer of the colony. In 1638 he 
joined the emigrants who left for Rhode Island, 
and was a judge and governor of several of the 
towns there. He died November 1, 1678. If this 
is the individual required, further particulars will 
be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


AT 12 S. v.' 245, col. 2, the reference to the 
Magdalen College Register should bear the name 
of J. R. Bloxam not W. D. Macray. Weowe this 
correction to Mr. W. A. B. CooLiver. : 


I. F.—For details concerning the Fawcett-Munro 
duel see Miller's ‘St. Pancras, Past and Present,’ 
Rp 269-73, and Walford and Thornbury’s ‘ Old and 
New London,’ v. 376, also ‘N. and Q.’ 8S. ix. 230 
and 108. iv. 72. 


L. M. A.—Forwarded to H. A. St-J. M. 


J. HARVEY BLOOM, 
Archivist and Genealogist, 
601 BANK CHAMBERS, 329 HIGH HOLBORN E.2.1. 


Early Deeds, Papers and MSS. arravged and Calendared Family 
Histories compiled, Pedigrees worked out, materials for Family and 
Local Histories collected and prepared for the press. Mr. Bloom is 
author of many works on these subjects. Indexing. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers. 
29-47GARDEN ROW, 
8ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain, Pocket 
size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


STIOKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid 


signature of the writer and such address as he’ | 
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